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t  Trends  and  Issues 


President’s  program  will  be  o] 


National  Education  Association,  according  to  William 
G.  Carr,  executive  secretary.  Dr.  Carr  told  4000  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  (see  p.  5)  that 
the  NEA  is  “committed  to  oppose  every  aspect  of  the 
Administration  school  bill  if  it  is  not  amended  to  fully 
safeguard  local  and  state  control  of  education,  and  if 
the  amounts  involved  are  not  substantially  increased.” 
The  NEA  favors  a  program  of  matching  grants  to 
states  as  proposed  in  bills  sponsored  by  Sen.  Lister  Hill 
and  other  members  of  the  Congress. 

President’s  program  is  ^^qnickest  way”  to 

get  needed  school  construction,  says  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Spealdng  in  support  of  the  program  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Mrs.  Hobbv  said  that  almut  200,000  classrooms 
can  be  built  with  the  $7  billion  combined  outlay  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  proposed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  These  classrooms  would  ac¬ 
commodate  an  estimated  6,000,000  pupils.  This  would 
“more  than  double  the  current  rate  of  school  construc¬ 
tion  over  the  next  three  years,”  the  Secretary  said. 

States  that  abolish  pnblie  schools  to  avoid 
desolating  them  will  get  no  help  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent  s  program.  Secretary  Hobby  warns.  The  bill  “is 
only  to  aid  public  schools,*  she  points  out.  Until  the 
Supreme  Court  issues  an  order  indicating  how  integra¬ 
tion  shall  be  carried  out,  Mrs.  Hobby  continued,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  the  Eisenhower  plan  to  prevent 
states  from  buDding  separate  schools  for  Negro  and 
white  children.  “As  of  today,”  she  said,  “we  would  be 
bound  by  state  laws  as  to  what  is  a  public  school.” 

Those  sopportiag  stndents  in  college  may 

receive  federal  income  tax  credit  based  on  the  amount 
of  tuition  and  fees.  The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  has  sent  to  Congress  a  proposal  that  30!?  of  stu¬ 
dent  tuition  and  fees  actually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  be 
applied  as  a  tax  credit  on  the  amount  of  income  taxes 
otherwise  payable.  This  means  that  all  taxpayers  who 
pay  a  given  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  would  receive 
the  same  tax  benefit  in  dollars,  regardless  of  their  in¬ 
come  tax  bracket.  One  advantage:  Parents  in  the 
$8,000  and  $10,000  a  year  brackets,  who  now  require 


President’s  sehool  bill  is  unpopular  with  a 

f'ood  many  individuals  and  organizations.  Edgar  Eul¬ 
er,  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  School 
Officers,  read  into  the  record  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  the  dissents  of  more  than 
30  state  superintendents,  while  four  more  state  super¬ 
intendents  personally  presented  opposition  testimony. 
Said  Dr.  Fuller:  “I  have  never  seen  a  bill  with  more 
objectionable  features.” 

^^Halfhearted,  pinchpenny  approach”  to 

today’s  school  crisis  is  the  way  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  described  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  school  construction  program.  Selma  M.  Bor- 
chardt,  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  urged  that 
the  program’s  long-range  aspects  dropped  for  emer¬ 
gency  action.  “These  districts  n^d  more  right  now, 
not  merely  a  heavier  mortgage  on  the  future,”  she  be¬ 
lieves.  George  T.  Guernsey,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  told  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  that  the  bill  “gives  too  little  aid  to  our 
school  children  too  late.”  The  three  witnesses  for  or¬ 
ganized  labor  urged  that  the  committee  report  out  in¬ 
stead  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Lister  Hill  calling  for 
$1  billion  in  direct  federal  grants  to  the  states. 
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partial  scholarships  to  keep  their  children  in  college, 
would  be  able  to  forego  these  scholarship  funds,  make 
them  available  for  those  children  coming  from  homes 
with  less  financial  ability. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

When  science  teachers  get  summer  jobs  in 

engineering  firms  and  science-related  industries,  they 
emerge  good  publicists  for  the  industries.  According 
to  Robert  H.  Carleton,  executive  secretary,  Nationm 
Science  Teachers  Association,  a  good  way  to  recruit 
high  school  students  for  future  careers  in  science  is 
to  encourage  their  science  teachers  to  take  summer 
jobs  in  industry.  Actually,  Mr.  Carleton  continues, 
the  arrangement  works  two  ways: 

“Firms  who  hire  teachers  get  the  work  done  and  in 
the  long  run  expect  to  gain  scientists  from  boys  and 
girls  who  are  now  taking  science  courses  from  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  summertime  jobs  in  industry.” 

During  the  coming  summer,  44  plants  —  ranging 
from  oil  refineries  to  fertilizer  laboratories  —  have 
pledged  support  of  the  NSTA  project. 

Teachers  want  eredit  for  studying,  reports 
Robert  B.  Doxtater,  U.  of  New  Hampshire.  After  sur¬ 
veying  curriculum  services  offered  by  state  supported 
institutions  of  public  school  systems.  Dr.  Doxtater 
presents  these  findings: 

—Public  school  o£Bcials  report  teachers  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  credit  than  in  noncredit  curriculum  study. 

—Single  meetings  led  by  a  consultant  from  a  college 
have  an  important  place  in  curriculum  service. 

—Public  schools  believe  that  curriculum  materials 
are  bottled  up  in  collegiate  libraries. 

—Curriculum  studies  are  most  popular  in  specific 
curriculum  areas. 

—Public  school  officials  are  favorable  to  curriculum 
experiments  but  have  no  desire  to  have  this  work  done 
in  their  own  schools. 

Three  R’s  of  teacher  training  are  outlined  by 
Kenneth  V.  Lottick  in  Feb.  High  School  Journal.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  supervising  or  critic  teacher,  Mr.  Lot- 
tick  believes,  to  foster  development  of  these  attitudes: 

—Reliability.  This  attribute,  says  the  author,  “tran¬ 
scends  mere  punctuality  of  the  clock-punching  kind.” 
It  involves  appreciation  of  the  position  and  its  duties. 
“The  apprentice  has  sensed  the  need  for  hones^  in 
the  total  performance;  he  wishes  to  be  a  success  both 
from  his  standpoint  and  in  respect  to  the  learning 
situation;  he  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  students’  standpoint;  he  is  reliable  in  his 
class  preparation;  he  is  not  off  again,  on  again  —  he  is 
consistent  both  in  his  handling  of  the  class  personnel 
and  in  his  devotion  to  teaching.” 

—Readiness.  “Willingness,”  says  Mr.  Lottick,  “also 
might  be  included  here.”  The  essential  is  willingness 
to  learn  adaptation  of  methods,  “readiness”  to  accept 
criticism  when  it  is  necessary  and  a  drive  to  achieve¬ 
ment  of  new  goals.  This  is  a  “higher  type  of  readiness 
in  that  the  will  to  do  those  things  which  are  necessary 


to  his  success  as  a  teacher  makes  for  the  achievement 
of  a  higher  degree  of  consequence.” 

—Responsibility.  This,  says  the  author,  is  a  “pro¬ 
fessional”  attribute  —  one  dedicated  to  civic  or  puolic 
good  as  well  as  to  betterment  of  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  Any  salary  which  the  teacher  receives  obligates 
him  to  assume  a  larger  area  of  responsibility  to  his 
community,  Mr.  Lottick  points  out.  “While  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  this  realization  may  be  the  most  difiBcult 
one  for  the  apprentice  teacher,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  significant  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  potential  em¬ 
ployer.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Policies  and  Practices  for  Driver  Education.  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Safety  Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
94p.  Paper.  75c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Developed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Driver  Education.) 

•  Administration 


Administrators  play  a  flexible  role  when 
they  work  with  their  boards,  Louis  H.  Blumenthal 
points  out.  Actually,  the  administrator  has  three  goals 
in  mind:  seeing  to  it  that  the  board’s  work  gets  done; 
that  there  is  full  board  membership  participation;  that 
board  members  derive  social  satisfaction  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  administrator’s  role  must  shift  according  to 
these  goals;  “it  also  shifts  in  continuous  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  complex  of  the  board’s  behavior  and 
attitudes  —  accommodation  to  the  fluid,  ongoing  inter¬ 
actions  of  participating  board  members.” 

Because  his  is  a  shifting,  flexible  role,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  faces  the  challenge  of  knowing  how  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Blumenthal  believes. 
“And  his  effort  to  exercise  good  judgment  is  not  easy 
or  painless;  it  represents  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his 
jobs.”  There  are,  says  Mr.  Blumenthal,  several  “dual¬ 
isms  in  the  setting”  that  complicate  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  role: 

—He  must  identify  with  the  board  group  and  at  the 
same  time  identify  with  his  role  as  a  professional 
worker. 

—He  must  remember  that  the  meeting  belongs  to 
the  board  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  it  also 
belongs  to  him. 

—He  must  be  concerned  with  the  board’s  getting 
things  done  at  the  same  time  he  is  concerned  with  its 
development  as  a  group. 

—He  must  know  when  to  speak,  when  not  to  speak. 

How  to  Work  With  Your  Board  and  Committees,  by 
Louis  H.  Blumenthal.  Association  Press,  291  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  7.  64p.  $1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  to  Use  the  Classroom  for  Better  Learning,”  by  Dorothy 
E.  Cooke.  Educational  Trend,  No.  255.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum 
order;$l.  (How  classroom  space  provides  freedom  to  move 
and  learn.  Role  of  lighting,  heating,  flooring,  color.  How 
many  centers  of  interest  can  a  classroom  have?) 

Mr.  Superintendent,  How  Do  You  Do?  by  Floyd  I.  Marchus, 
Rudolph  F.  Sando,  and  Harold  J.  DeFraga.  Sandemark  Enter¬ 
prises,  P.  O.  Box  174,  Martinez,  Calif.  68p.  Paper.  $3. 
( Procedural  and  fob  analysis  guide.  Chiefly  useful  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  .superintendent.) 
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9  •  Curriculum 


Much  of  America’s  mist  means  little  to  to¬ 
day’s  youngsters,  Leonard  B.  Irwin  believes.  “He  is 
not  interested  in  it,  he  hasn’t  time  to  read  about  it,  and 
he  can  see  no  value  in  it.”  The  problem  of  selection, 
emphasis,  and  omission  that  faces  every  history  teach¬ 
er  lias  now  become  even  more  complex,  Mr.  Irwin 
points  out. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  reorganize  the  story  of 
American  history  to  make  it  meaningful  to  today’s 
student.  Best  way  to  do  this,  says  the  author,  is  to 
present  history  so  that  “it  will  answer  questions  that 
even  the  modern  young  sophisticate  will  recognize  as 
being  educationally  valuable  to  him.”  Perhaps,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  a  course  in  American  history  should  concentrate 
on  questions  such  as  these: 

—Why  is  America  such  a  wealthy  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion? 

—Why  is  the  South  different  from  the  North  in  so 
many  ways?  The  East  from  the  West? 

—Why  do  we  have  rights  that  few  other  people 
have? 

—Why  has  Communism  made  so  few  gains  in  this 
country? 

—What  are  some  of  the  basic  principles  behind  our 
policies  toward  other  nations? 

Mr.  Irwin  writes  in  Feb.  Social  Studies. 

Setting  up  classrooms  outdoors  is  not  camp¬ 
ing  education,  according  to  George  D.  Stoddard,  for¬ 
mer  president,  U.  of  Illinois.  What  is  needed,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  are  more  financial  grants  to  test  educational 
benefits  of  various  camping  programs.  “Such  aid  is 
needed  if  the  public  schools  are  to  consider  summer 
work  on  a  big  scale,”  he  points  out. 

While  camp  life  is  a  worth-while  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  no  substitute  for  school,  says  Dr.  Stoddard. 
“It  leaves  untouched  vast  areas  of  general  and  special 
education  that  rightly  concern  a  community.  In  our 
better  schools,  much  that  is  good  in  the  camping  ex¬ 
perience  is  introduced  into  the  lives  of  pupils. 

“Projects,  visits,  e.xplorations,  crafts,  nature  study, 
and  sports  are  in  this  category.  They  are  good  as 
camping  is  good  —  when  they  contribute  to  the  all¬ 
round  growth  of  the  child.  T^ey  should  not  replace 
formal  learning,  but  they  may  make  it  more  palatable 
and  meaningful  —  surely  a  worthy  objective. 

Mnsic  offerings  should  be  weighed  and  justi¬ 
fied  for  the  public  school  curriculum,  says  Ernest  E. 
Harris,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  All  musical 
offerings  should,  he  says,  be  in  accord  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  concepts: 

—'The  chief  reason  for  music  in  the  schools  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  rounded  and  more  nearly  complete  edu¬ 
cational  experience  for  all  children. 

—The  ultimate  goal  of  school-music  teaching  is  an 
li  appreciation  and  understanding  of  how  music  contri¬ 
butes  to  human  happiness,  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  using  music  for  this  purpose. 

—The  music  program  should  attempt  to  relate  the 


out-of-school  musical  influences,  such  as  church,  home, 
radio,  television,  and  movies,  to  those  of  the  classroom. 

Elementary  pupils  need  science  for  success¬ 
ful  present-day  living,  writes  Julian  Greenlee  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership.  Some  reasons: 

—Children  should  each  year  grow  in  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  themselves.  “An  ability  to  understand  them¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  other  people  is  a  basic  learning 
that  should  grow  out  of  children’s  science  experienc¬ 
es,”  says  Dr.  Greenlee.  Science  experiences  provide 
children  with  opportunities  to  work  with  their  peers, 
iving  and  getting  ideas  as  they  find  solutions  to  signi- 
cant  problems. 

—Children  should  grow  in  an  understanding  of  liv¬ 
ing  things. 

—Children  should  grow  in  an  understanding  of  the 
universe.  “Knowledge  enables  pupils  to  take  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  attitude,  eliminating  control  through  suTCr- 
stition  or  fear  of  the  unknown,”  says  Dr.  Greenlee. 
“There  is  security  in  the  knowledge  that  some  people 
understand  the  forces  of  the  universe,  even  for  the 
person  who  does  not  understand  them  himself.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Growth  of  Art  in  American  Schools,  by  Frederick  M.  Logan. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  310p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Survey 
of  im^wrtant  ideas,  men,  and  movements.  Included:  evaluation 
of  current  trends.) 

Education  in  Family  Finance.  National  Committee  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Family  Finance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  15p. 

Paper.  Free.  (Progress  report  giving  facts  about  the  program.) 
“Interesting  Aduh  Books  of  1945  for  Young  People,”  by  Dinah 
Lindauer.  American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11,  111.  2p.  Mimeograph.  Free  on  request,  (for 

youngsters  high  school  age  and  in  the  late  teens.  20  tales.) 
"Developing  an  Adult  Education  Program  in  Oregon  Public 
Schools,”  prep,  by  Leonard  B.  Mayfield.  Curriculum  Bulletin, 
No.  146.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  lip. 
Paper.  20c. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


School  critics  attack  a  myth  when  they  launch 
heated  arguments  against  progressive  education,  says 
Clyde  E.  Curran  in  Feb.  School  Review.  His  reason: 

Erogressive  practices  cannot  be  eradicated,  “simply 
ecause  they  are  not  found  in  public  high  schools.” 
Under  the  guise  of  eliminating  the  “progressive  de¬ 
mon”  from  the  schools,  however,  these  critics  “pro¬ 
pose  to  by-pass  practically  every  scientific  study  that 
has  been  made  in  education  since  the  turn  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,”  Mr.  Curran  believes. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  social  scientists  have 
“developed  principles  of  suflBcient  scope  and  pene¬ 
tration  to  enable  this  generation  to  see  within  its 
^asp  the  possibility  of  putting  education  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  footing,”  Mr.  Curran  says.  The  work  of  psy¬ 
chologists,  social  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  cul¬ 
tural  antiuropologists  has  openea  to  education  a  vast 
horizon  of  possibilities.  “Many  critics,”  Mr.  Curran 
points  out,  “treat  the  body  of  facts  and  scientific 
theories  developed  by  these  researchers  not  only  as 
irrelevant  to  teaching  but  as  actually  harmful.”  It  is 
to  this  material  that  they  attach  the  label  “progres- 
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sive.”  When  such  critics  say,  “Progressive  education 
must  go,”  and  explain  in  detaU  what  they  mean,  “they 
strike  directly  at  social  science,  since  the  professional 
study  of  education  has  become  a  jpart  of  social  science, 
and  at  educational  advancement,”  the  author  believes. 

Parents  enjoy  curricnlnm  workshops  in 

Upper  Arlington  (Ohio)  schools.  Invited  into  the 
classroom  for  an  evening  of  workshop  participation, 
parents  have  opportunity  to  help  in  the  selection  and 
creation  of  materials  which  their  youngsters  will  use 
as  part  of  their  school  program.  Some  activities:  draw¬ 
ing  and  repairing  maps,  filing  pictures  and  stories  from 
magazines,  repairing  physical  equipment  of  the  room, 
recording  short  talks  relating  their  past  experiences  on 
a  topic  which  the  students  are  studying  in  their  class¬ 
room  program. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Don’t  Be  a  Dropout  Parent.’’  National  Congress  of  Parents 
anl  Teachers,  700  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Pamphlet.  Free. 
(Especially  for  parents  of  pupils  entering  high  schools.) 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 

If  students  are  to  write  well,  teachers  must 
stimulate  warm,  friendly  relationships  within  the  class¬ 
room.  “If  writing  is  to  thrive,”  says  Wanda  Robertson 
in  a  new  booklet,  “it  must  have  a  warm  emotional 
climate  in  which  the  child  is  accepted  for  what  he  is 
as  well  as  for  what  he  writes.”  Most  important,  con¬ 
tinues  Miss  Robertson,  the  student  needs  people  who 
realize  that  he  is  growing  in  his  language  skills  —  not 
grown. 

Tensions  and  fears  disappear  when  children  feel  that 
what  they  write  meets  with  approval  from  people  with 
whom  they  work  and  play.  “Boys  and  girls  every¬ 
where  can  be  led  to  enjoy  writing  if  they  live  in  a 
challenging  and  accepting  school  atmosphere  which 
stimulates  them  to  want  to  write  and  helps  them  to  feel 
that  their  ideas  are  worth  sharing  with  others.”  Dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  may  seem.  Miss  Robertson  says,  “the  teacher 
can  usually  find  something  worthy  of  honest  praise  in 
the  writings  of  every  child,  if  he  is  willing  to  look  hard 
enough.” 

Often,  the  author  points  out,  it  takes  more  time  than 
teachers  expect  for  trust  and  confidence  to  develop. 
First  evidences  are  frequently  so  meager  that  the 
teacher  wonders  whether  progress  will  ever  result.  But, 
says  Miss  Robertson,  “teachers  whose  children  make 
the  greatest  strides  in  their  writing  appreciations  and 
skills  are  well  aware  of  the  values  which  mount  when 
sufficient  time  is  taken  to  build  an  informal,  relaxed 
atmosphere.” 

When  Children  Write,  ed.  by  Constance  Carr.  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200 
15th  St,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  40p.  Paper.  75c.  (Con¬ 
tributions  from  7  authors. ) 

Grammar  is  ^‘classroom  rituaF’  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  teach  people  how  to  write,  says  Edward  J. 
Gordon,  Yale  U.  “Because  so  much  time  is  given  to 
grammar,  teachers  have  no  time  to  teach  writing,  and 


consequently  students  never  learn  how  to  write,”  he 
believes. 

English  drill  books  ought  to  be  eliminated  for  a  few 
years,  thinks  Mr.  Gordon.  “Let  students  create  sen¬ 
tences  and  use  grammar  as  a  description  of  the  way 
we  put  words  together,”  he  urges.  “Most  high  school 
grammar  teaching  has  little  relation  to  the  way  the 
English  language  actually  works.” 

On  reading  assignments  in  English  classes,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  has  this  to  say:  “The  same  old  books  have  been 
taught  since  time  began  —  too  difficult  for  the  slow 
readers  and  too  easy  for  the  good  ones.  The  bad  read¬ 
ers,  therefore,  are  being  taught  to  hate  reading;  the 
good  ones  are  bored  to  death.” 

Critical  thinking  is  a  weak  link  in  the  chain 
of  pupil  achievement,  says  William  H.  Stegeman,  San 
Diego  schools.  To  develop  this  skill  in  the  classroom, 
he  suggests  teachers  emphasize  these  points: 

—Locate  the  problem.  Ideally,  the  problem  grows 
out  of  class  work.  It  is  up  to  tne  teacher  to  see  that 
problems  chosen  are  within  the  students’  competence 
and  educationally  worth  while. 

—Hold  onto  the  problem.  “Children  are  more  likely 
to  get  off  the  track  than  adults.  The  classroom  teacher 
will  need  to  help  pupils  keep  to  the  subject.” 

—Select  possible  answers.  The  skillful  teacher,  says 
Mr.  Stegeman,  encourages  pupils  to  make  suggestions 
without  pressing  possible  solutions  upon  them. 

—Predict  outcomes.  Possible  consequences  must  be 
considered.  On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  the 
plan  that  predicts  greatest  satisfaction  can  be  tenta¬ 
tively  selected. 

—Get  the  facts.  “Sometimes  the  problem  is  merely 
to  find  the  facts,  and  sometimes  the  facts  are  needed 
in  order  to  solve  the  problem.” 

—Stick  to  logic.  If  the  teacher  is  aware  of  escapes 
from  logic  (confusion  of  causes  and  effect,  supersti¬ 
tious  beliefs,  prejudices,  over  generalizations,  emo¬ 
tional  experiences),  he  can  develop  ability  at  asking 
right  questions  at  the  right  time.  Tnese  questions  will 
serve  as  cues  which  will  gradually  be  taken  over  by 
the  learners,  says  Mr.  Stegeman. 

When  teachers  set  the  tem|N»  and  outline  the 
routine  of  the  day’s  activities  clearly,  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  manage  themselves.  “Children  like  to  work 
out  the  details  when  they  understand  the  framework 
for  action,  and  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  appropriate¬ 
ness  when  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  judgment  in 
a  familiar  routine,”  say  Arthur  R.  and  Greta  L.  De- 
Long.  In  today’s  crowded  classrooms,  the  authors 
point  out,  each  child  must  be  made  as  self-sufficient 
as  possible.  “An  understanding  of  what  is  expected 
makes  acceptable  independent  activity  possible.’’ 

In  addition,  the  successful  teacher  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
“Jimmy,  who  hesitates  to  climb  up  the  long  school 
stairs,  finds  teacher  climbing  besiae  him.  If  Janie 
also  needs  help  with  stair-climbing,  she’ll  find  herself 
conveniently  near  teacher,  too,”  say  the  DeLongs. 

“How  Can  You  Teach  So  Many?”  appears  in  Feb. 
Michigan  Education  Journal. 
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CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

Report  from  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Atlantic  City,  Feb.  19-23. 


The  principal  accepts  the  official 
definition  of  his  role  as  a  hne  officer. 
He  is  to  organize  and  manage  the 
school  as  its  resmnsible  head.  His 
duty  is  to  keep  the  school  running  as 
smoothly  as  possible  according  to  the 
established  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  school  district.  The  second  ma¬ 
jor  dimension  of  his  role,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sees  it,  is  so  to  act  out  the  fore¬ 
going  central  role  that  everyone  is 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  principal  to  keep 
everyone  happy.  To  resolve  the  con¬ 
flicts  that  continually  appear  between 
this  first  and  second  dimension  of  his 
role,  the  principal  feels  the  need  for 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Here  is  the 
real  strain  upon  his  character  and 
acid  test  of  his  capacity  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator.  The  third  major  strand  in 
the  administrator’s  definition  of  his 
role  relates  to  his  function  as  an 
educational  leader,  to  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
and  the  development  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  In  many  ways  he  views  this 
as  the  heart  of  his  jon,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  demands  of  the  other  two 
strands  of  his  work  are  so  great  that 
he  finds  himself  with  little  or  no  time 
to  spend  on  what  he  considers  to  be 
most  important.  This  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  the 
principal’s  position,  according  to  the 
evidence  thus  far  collected. 

—Principal  M.  M.  Black, 
Central  High  School. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

O  •  • 

It  is  a  truism  that  schools  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls.  It  should 
l)e  equally  true  that  we,  as  principals, 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  our  teachers. 
Their  requests,  their  demands,  and 
their  needs  are  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  and  no  other  supervisory  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  as  effective  as  the 
teacher-principal  conference.  The  far¬ 
sighted  principal  will  utilize  this  de¬ 
vice  for  many  purposes:  as  a  natural 
follow-up  to  the  classroom  visit;  as 
a  means  of  orientating  a  new  teacher 
to  the  work  of  the  school;  to  acquaint 
individual  teachers  with  professional 
literature  pertinent  to  their  field;  to 
help  those  teachers  who  need  an 
emotional  “safety-valve”  for  some  per¬ 
sonal  problem. 

—Principal  John  J.  Gach, 
West  Allis  Central  High 
School,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

•  •  • 

I  wish  we  could  believe  that  there 
was  some  simple  or  miraculous  answer 
by  which  we  could  solve  the  problem 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  Personally  I  do  not 


believe  that  there  is  any.  It  is  evident 
we  are  going  to  have  to  draw  heavily 
upon  people  in  our  communities  not 
now  teaching  who  may  be  willing 
to  come  back  into  the  profession, 
even  in  some  cases  on  a  part-time 
basis.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that 
the  number  of  people  thus  available 
is  as  large  as  some  people  optimis- 
ticaUy  hope,  but  it  is  one  resource 
upon  which  we  must  draw.  It  will 
be  essential  to  be  selective  in  this 
process  of  drawing  people  back  into 
the  profession.  We  should  not  be 
rigid  or  dogmatic  in  the  certification 
of  people  whose  educational  back¬ 
ground  may  not  comprehend  the  con¬ 
ventional  teacher  education  program. 
Rather  there  should  be  flexinility  in 
assisting  competent  people  to  obtain 
the  necessary  education  to  become  a 
qualified  teacher.  However  it  is  cru¬ 
cial  that  under  the  guise  of  emerg¬ 
ency  we  should  not  employ  any  and 
all  persons  without  concern  for  their 
competency  and  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  that  we  do  not  draw  into  the 
profession  on  a  permanent  basis 
substantial  numbers  of  substandard 
teachers  who  will  continue  to  affect 
the  program  of  secondary  education 
for  years  to  come. 

— B.  L.  Dodds,  U.  of  Illinois 

•  •  • 

The  very  heart  of  really  effective 
selective  teacher  recruitment  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  centered  in  efforts  by 
communities.  If  every  local  school 
district  in  the  United  States  would 
adopt  and  act  upon  this  slogan,  “We 
will  recruit  among  our  high  school 
^aduates  each  year  twice  as  many 
high  school  seniors  to  enter  teacher 
education  as  the  number  of  new 
teachers  we  will  employ  next  fall,” 
then  the  teacher  shortage  would  dis¬ 
appear  rather  quickly.  Of  course  this 
would  not  be  possible  in  every  school 
district;  but  with  this  goal  in  mind, 
and  with  each  school  unit  working 
toward  this  goal,  we  could  quickly 
bring  about  a  reasonable  balance  in 
the  supply  and  demand  of  qualified 
teachers.  Moreover,  the  crux  of  this 
matter  lies  at  the  local  level,  because 
a  young  person’s  choice  of  occupation 
is  somewhat  inevitably  intertwined 
with  the  climate  of  community  opinion 
about  an  occupation.  The  principal 
will  want  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
parents  and  interested  persons  in  the 
community  to  help  see  to  it  that  the 
education  of  children  is  among  the 
more  desirable  occupations  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

—Waurine  Walker,  Pres., 
National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 


It  has  been  asserted  frequently  that 
our  curriculum  is  pitched  pretty  much 
to  the  average  and  below  average. 
Those  with  high  level  abihty  get  pass¬ 
ing  marks  with  ease  and  so  they  are 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Now,  I 
lielieve  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  considerable  truth 
in  such  statements.  They  undoubted¬ 
ly  reveal  a  point  at  which  selective 
systems  of  secondary  education  ;ire 
strong  and  at  which  our  system  is 
weak.  Often  we  tend  to  meet  this 
critiesm  by  pointing  to  other  strengths 
of  our  system  and  it  is  true  tliat  an 
educational  system  cannot  be  fairly 
evaluated  on  any  single  point.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  my  conviction  that  we 
must  deal  more  directly  with  this 
issue.  The  plain  fact  is  that  in  the 
modem  world  high  level  intellectual 
achievement  is  of  supreme  impiortance. 
Knowledge  has  become  so  complex 
and  is  advancing  so  fast  that  no 
nation  can  hold  its  place  as  a  leader 
in  the  world  today  without  a  great 
Ixxlv  of  men  and  women  with  top 
intellectual  attainments  spreading 
through  all  the  field  of  human  activity. 
Consequently,  the  failure  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  to  cultivate  fully  the 
talented  and  able  is  a  matter  of  great 
seriousness.  'There  are  encouraging 
signs  of  a  growing  concern  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  to  provide  more  ade¬ 
quately  for  this  group. 

—Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Pres., 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  U. 

O  •  • 

Every  teacher  and  counselor  should 
know  and  use  the  simple  techniques  of 
pupil-observation.  Testing  is  nothing 
more  than  a  formalized  system  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  behavior  of  people  in  cer¬ 
tain  set  situations.  Having  specified 
the  kinds  of  behavior  that  the  school 
and  teacher  want  to  produce  in  the 
pupil,  it  is  possible  for  teachers  and 
counselors  to  watch  for  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  those  specific  behaviors  or  the 
appearance  of  signs  that  a  youngster 
is  developing  the  desired  behavior 
It  is  also  possible  for  teacher  and 
c-ounselor,  knowing  exactly  the  be¬ 
havior  they  want  to  produce  in  a 
given  group  of  pupils,  to  set  up  school 
situations  in  which  that  behavior  is 
encouraged  and  allowed  expression. 
For  instance,  certain  attitudes  and 
skills  in  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  can  be  both  encouraged  and 
observed  in  their  development  when 
the  pupils  are  engaged  in  an  actual 
conservation  enterprise.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  second  most  important 
step  is  taken  toward  the  “minimum 
testing  program”  for  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  here  that  teachers,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  administrators  leam  to 
assess  a  pupil’s  progress  in  terms  of 
what  he  does  rather  than  in  terms  of 
how  much  “course  content”  he  can 
remember— to  assess  the  outcome 
rather  than  the  input  of  education. 

—John  E.  Dobbin,  Educational 
Testing  Service. 
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•  The  Learner 

What’s  behind  the  poor  reader?  Remedial 
reading  teachers  should  look  carefully  at  school 
records,  says  Delwyn  G.  Schubert,  Los  Angeles  State 
College.  Because  a  poor  reader  is  “a  product  of  the 
forces  of  many  yesterdays,”  he  continues,  the  teacher 
should  look  at  his  record  for  such  facts  as  these:  the 
child’s  chronological  and  mental  ages  at  the  time  of 
entrance  to  the  first  grade,  when  failure  in  reading 
was  first  evident,  absenteeism  and  childhood  illnesses, 
frequency  of  school  change,  and  the  results  of  visual 
and  auditory  tests. 

In  studying  school  records,  the  remedial  reading 
teacher  sometimes  finds,  for  example,  that  a  child  was 
doing  well  in  reading  until  grades  four  or  five.  Sud¬ 
denly,  for  what  may  seem  inexplicable  reasons,  failure 
began.  “It  is  important,  at  this  point,  for  the  remedial 
teacher  to  turn  detective,”  says  Mr.  Schubert.  What 
methods  did  the  4A  or  5B  teacher  use?  What  was  the 
child’s  attitude  toward  the  teacher?  How  did  the 
teacher  feel  toward  the  child?  If  at  all  possible,  Mr. 
Schubert  believes,  the  remedial  teacher  should  visit 
the  classroom  instructor  involved.  “Sometimes,  be¬ 
cause  of  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  write  a  letter  or 
two,”  he  points  out. 

Gifted  popils  cannot  be  separated  from  slow 
learners  without  stigmatizing  both  groups,  believes 
Asst.  Supt.  Frank  L.  Williams,  Dallas  (Tex.)  schools. 
“Separation  of  the  fast  and  slow  learners  is  un-Ameri¬ 
can,”  he  continues.  “In  no  other  place  in  society  is 
that  done  —  in  churches,  banks,  or  businesses.” 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  take  care  of  each  pupil  in 
the  average  classroom,  regardless  of  his  ability,  says 
Dr.  Williams.  “This  is  taking  place  today  in  most  of 
our  classrooms  —  teachers  are  enriching  the  child’s 
program  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.” 

Gifted  pupils  can  be  separated  from  slow 
learners,  if  the  separation  occurs  at  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels,  says  Elementary  Sujjervisor  Clara 
G.  Stratemeyer,  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  schools. 
At  work  on  a  new  program  aimed  at  meeting  special¬ 
ized  needs  of  the  giitea  child.  Dr.  Stratemeyer  and  her 
group  plan  special  junior  and  senior  high  school  class¬ 
es  for  the  girted,  but  “on  the  elementary  level  it  will 
probably  be  a  matter  of  making  sure  tne  gifted  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  classes  whose  teacners  are  equipped  to 
work  with  them.” 

To  identify  the  gifted,  the  group  will  use  eleven 
criteria:  intelligence;  ability  to  do  logical  thinking; 
curiosity;  intensity  of  interest;  creativity;  constructive 
imagination;  insight  into  the  nature  of  a  nroblem; 
ability  to  make  generalizations;  large  vocabulary  and 
skillful  use  of  words;  greater  initiative;  greater  speed 
of  response. 

Any  new  behavior  problems?  ask  George  A. 
W.  Stouffer  and  Jennie  Owens  in  Jan.  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  To  find  the  answer,  the  authors 
compared  questionnaires  just  returned  by  368  teachers 
With  E.  K.  Wickman’s  Childrens  Behavior  and  Teach¬ 
ers*  Attitudes,  published  25  years  ago.  Some  findings: 


Their  search  uncovered  only  three  new  behavior 
problems  listed  by  teachers  of  today  as  compared  with 
those  problems  listed  by  the  teachers  of  25  years 
ago.  'Tne  three:  “reading  comic  books,”  “chewing  bub¬ 
ble  gum,”  and  “watching  television.” 

“In  analyzing  the  lists  of  problems  it  would  seem 
that  the  behavior  problem  child  in  school  is  still,  as  he 
was  25  years  ago,  identified  chiefly  by  annoying,  dis¬ 
orderly,  irresponsible,  aggressive,  untruthful,  disobe¬ 
dient  behavior,”  the  authors  point  out. 

Today’s  teachers,  they  conclude,  are  not  as  oblivious 
to  behavior  indicative  of  social  and  emotional  malad¬ 
justment  as  those  reported  by  Wickman,  however. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read.”  Publisher’s  Weekly,  Feh.  12,  1955. 
62  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.  36.  25c.  {Pre-publication  review  of  a 

book  of  Rudolf  Flesch.) 


•  Guidance 

Students  need  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
careers  in  science  have  to  offer,  according  to  Alden  H. 
Emery,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.  Speaking  before  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  Mr.  Emery  said  it  is  up  to  the  high  school 
teacher  to  help  students  make  career  choices  in  science, 
“without  picturing  a  bed  of  roses.”  His  point:  the 
sciences  are  interested  in  selection,  not  mass  recruiting. 

“We  need  to  have  some  fitting  of  the  student’s  inter¬ 
est,  background,  and  mentality  to  the  line  of  effort  to 
which  he  will  direct  his  attention  in  his  next  educa¬ 
tional  step,”  Mr.  Emery  ^inted  out.  “Equally,  we 
need  to  have  eliminated  those  persons  who  wUl  not 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  such  fields. 
We  are  interested  in  quality,  not  quantity.” 

Before  accepting  interest  inventories  as 

accurate  indications  of  the  student’s  real  vocational 
interests,  counselors  should  recognize  the  limitations 
of  these  guides.  Some  limitations: 

—Participation  in  a  given  activity  does  not  neces 
sarily  mean  that  the  student  is  interested  in  it.  A  pu 
pil  may  be  an  active  member  of  a  school  photography 
club  simply  because  he  has  access  to  photographic 
equipment,  or  because  a  close  friend  is  a  member. 

—A  pu^il  often  may  express  interest  in  following 
his  fathers  occupation.  Parental  pressure  should  be 


his  fathers  occupation 
considered  a  possibilit 


considered  a  possibility  when  the  student  expresses 
any  vocational  interest,  particularly  when  interest  is 
shown  in  his  father’s  occupation. 

—Pupils  often  identify  with  an  adult  and  therefore 
express  interest  in  his  or  her  occupation. 

-’The  prestige  factor  is  important  in  understanding 
expressed  occupation  interests  of  pupils.  Boys  want  to 
be  recognized  by  their  peers  as  future  engineers,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  or  other  professionalists.  Girls  often  lean 
toward  occupations  which  appear  to  have  glamour  - 
airline  hostess,  journalist,  nurse. 

—Most  pupils  lack  information  about  opportunities 
and  requirements  in  specific  occupational  areas. 

—Vocational  interest  inventories  do  not  measure 
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abilities  or  potentialities.  They  are  indicators  rather 
than  predictors. 

—Counseling  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Gleim  E. 
Smith.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  Srop.  Index. 
$4-25. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
After  High  School  What?  Dept,  of  Labor,  Womens  Bureau. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  14p.  Paper.  10c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Directed  to  counselors  and  high  school 
girls.  Purpose:  to  outline  career  possibilities  for  young  girls.) 
Occupational  Handbook  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  School 
Relations  Section,  Directorate  of  Personnel  Procurement  and 
Training,  Dept,  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  192p.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  Free.  (Manual  for  guidance  counselors.  Listed: 
duties  performed  in  each  of  42  career  fields.) 


•  Audio-Visual 

Tape  recorders  are  3-D  wonders,  says  John 
Haverstick  in  Feb.  19  Saturday  Review.  “Clearly  the 
pedagogical  potentialities  of  tape  are  unlimited,”  he 
believes.  According  to  the  author,  teachers  are  now 
pre-recording  much  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  leaving 
themselves  free  to  wander  around  the  room  and  give 
individual  attention  where  it  is  needed. 

Tape  recorders,  says  Mr.  Haverstick,  are  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  new  teaching  tools.  “For  teaching 
through  the  ear  they  are  more  flexible  than  phonograph 
records,  being  easily  erased  and  reused  for  another 
subject.  As  such  they  can  also  be  brought  up  to  date 
more  easily  than  textWiks.  They  also  give  a  personal 
touch  to  learning,  since  children  can  record  their  own 
voices  on  them.  Initially  they  are  more  expensive 
than  phonograph  records,  but  are  also  less  fragile.” 

When  films  are  shown  twice,  their  effective¬ 
ness  may  be  doubled,  according  to  Feb.  Montanagram. 
A  second,  even  a  third,  showing  of  the  same  movie  to 
the  same  class  often  results  in  improved  learning,  in 
increased  pupil  attention,  and  in  oetter  retention  of 
facts.  “This  is  especially  true  in  the  use  of  aids  for 
classes  in  science  and  the  social  studies,  where  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  picture  may  be  overlooked  on  the  first  show¬ 
ing^ 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Films  for  Classroom  Use.  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25 
W.  43rd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  95p.  Paper.  Free.  ( Handbook.  Films 
classified  by  courses.  No  appraisals  are  given.) 


•  School  Plant 


If  corridor  space  Is  a  by-prodact  of  school 
construction,  planning  is  at  fault.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  corridors  can  be  built  at  much  less  cost 
than  classrooms,  says  Delos  D.  Williams,  Oregon 
school  building  consultant.  “The  treatment  that  corri¬ 
dors  receive  and  the  way  they  are  integrated  into  the 
building  as  a  whole  does  much  to  create  that  intangi¬ 
ble  something  called  atmosphere,”  he  continues. 
“Properly  planned,  they  invite  active  participation  in 
the  adventure  of  modern  living.” 


Unfortunately,  too  many  school  corridors  function 
onlv  for  circulation,  safety,  storage,  and  display,  Mr. 
Wilhams  believes.  Although  provision  for  student 
circulation  within  the  building  is  necessary,  “there  is 
seldom  any  reason  for  having  all  the  students  in  the 
corridors  at  one  time.”  In  emergency  evacuation,  Mr. 
Williams  points  out,  students  using  part  of  a  corridor 
as  a  setting  for  educational  experience  can  almost  be 
out  of  the  building  before  students  in  classrooms  reach 
the  corridor.  “It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  corridors 
will  be  kept  free  for  peak  load  traflBc.” 

Are  stationary  physical  barriers  between  classrooms 
and  corridors  needed?  The  answer,  says  Mr.  Williams, 
“lies  in  the  realm  of  creative  architecture  and  how 
you  wish  your  corridors  to  be  used.” 

Central  kitchens  are  best,  says  Asst.  Supt.  Wil¬ 
lard  E.  Pynn,  Eau  Claire  ( Wis. )  schools.  After  using 
the  central  plan  for  three  years,  Mr.  Pynn  finds  these 
advantages: 

—Smaller  capital  investment  is  necessary,  “followed, 
of  course,  by  smaller  maintenance  and  operating 
costs.”  Duplication  of  costly  equipment  is  eliminated. 

—Costs  can  be  more  closely  controlled.  “Because 
the  whole  program  can  be  viewed  and  administered 
more  easilv  on  an  over-all  basis,  very  close  control  of 
costs  of  all  kinds  can  be  maintained,”  says  Mr.  Pynn. 

—Labor  costs  are  reduced.  Greater  specialization  of 
labor  is  possible;  fewer  people  need  to  be  hired  and 
paid  as  cooks. 

—Nutritional  requirements  are  controlled  more  effec¬ 
tively. 

—Surplus  commodities  are  used  more  effectively. 
“Similarly,  the  best  control  of  inventories  and  requi¬ 
sitions  of  surplus  follows  through  the  central  kitchen.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Shops  for  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Rockwell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  4(X)  N.  Lexington  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Penna.  40p. 
Paper.  Single  copy  free.  Additiorwl  copies:  25c.  ( Outstand¬ 
ing  shop  plans  from  a  recent  interrurtional  school  shop  planning 
contest.  Valuable. ) 

“For  all  Concerned,"  by  Douglas  HaskeU.  Architectural  Forum, 
Feb.  1955.  9  Rockerfetter  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  $1.  (Editorial 

urging  FHA-type  insurance  for  local  school  board  building 
loans.) 

Foamglas  in  Thin  Wall  and  Sandwich  Panel  Construction. 
Pittsburgh  Coming  Corn.,  1  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  22, 
Penna.  Up.  Paper.  Illustrated.  Free.  (Brochure  on  cellular 
glass  insulation.  Included:  summary  of  an  accelerated  aging 
test  of  an  architectural  panel.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


To  boost  distributive  education,  says  L.  T. 
White,  Cities  Service  Petroleum,  Inc.,  schoolmen 
should  check  the  County  and  City  Data  Book  pub¬ 
lished  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  book  gives 
for  any  locality  the  number  of  distributive  establish¬ 
ments,  their  annual  sales,  number  of  active  proprietors, 
employees,  and  payroll  for  1950.  From  these  data,  says 
Mr.  \^ite,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  many  per¬ 
sons  are  needed  per  year  for  replacement  and  growth. 
School  records  will  show  how  many  high  school  stu- 
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dents  and  adults  are  studying  Distributive  Education. 
The  discrepancy  between  oemand  and  supply,  Mr. 
White  believes,  will  “compel  attention  and  considera¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  White  spoke  before  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  New  York. 

Let  students  evaluate  jobs,  urges  Irwin  Sexton 
in  a  new  booklet.  “Job  evaluation  is  not  needed  in  the 
school  shop  to  determine  wages,”  the  author  points 
out,  “but  the  instructor  should  have  his  students  pre¬ 
pare  a  description  of  the  job  they  are  doing,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  the  term 
means.” 

Answers  to  these  basic  questions  should  appear  in 
the  descriptions:  (1)  What  requirements  (of  skill  and 
education)  must  the  worker  have  to  do  the  job?  (2) 
What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  worker?  (3)  What 
are  the  working  conditions  (e.g.,  work  hazards)? 

Industrial  Techniques  in  the  School  Shop,  by  Irwin 
Sexton.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wis.  74p.  Paper.  Index.  96c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Projects  for  Teaching  Machine  Shop  Practice.  South  Bend  Lathe 
Works,  South  Bend  22,  Ind.  104.  $2.  (Includes  34  projects 
matched  to  all  degrees  of  abilitu.  Covered:  lathe  work,  shaper 
and  drill  press  operations,  milling  and  bench  work.) 

Home  Economics  Education  for  Out-of-School  Youth  and 
Adults.  American  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  18p.  Paper.  Photographs.  Single  copy 
free.  (Included:  suggestions  for  unit  courses  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  ) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


^^Edueatiou  without  tears”  must  go,  says 
Harry  Steinhauer,  Antioch  College.  Especially  baleful, 
the  author  believes,  is  the  “fiction”  that  learning  is 
fun.  “Such  a  fiction  is  very  salutary  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  educational  process,  as  a  decoy  for  luring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  labyrinths  of  learning;  it  has  long  been 
recognized  as  such,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Renais¬ 
sance.”  But,  Mr.  Steinhauer  continues,  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  pupil  realizes  that  real  learning 
is  not  “fun,”  but  hard  work.  “At  the  end  of  the  process 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  the  pleasure  that  results  from 
achievement;  but  the  learning  or  exploration  itself  is 
highly  painful,” 

To  oncoming  generations  of  students,  Mr.  Steinhauer 
would  have  educators  say:  “If  you  want  us  to  certify 
that  you  are  an  educated  man,  you  must  justify  (he 
expense  and  effort  that  your  parents,  your  teachers, 
and  the  state  are  investing  in  you  by  meeting  respect¬ 
able  academic  standards.  If  you  cannot  do  so,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  supply  you  with  some  substitute 
that  will  make  you  a  useful  member  of  society.  But 
we  dare  not  call  you  a  high  school  or  college  graduate 
if  the  word  education  is  to  have  any  meaning.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Mental  Health  in  Modem  Education,  ed.  by  Nelson  B.  Henry. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  S835  Kimbark 
Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  397p.  Paper.  (54th  Yearbook.  Con¬ 
tributions  by  Ruth  Strang,  Harry  N.  RivUn,  Bonaro  W.  Over- 
street,  Lou  LaBrant,  Ralph  H.  Ojemann,  and  others.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Popular  Treatment  of  Speeded  Reading  .  .  . 
will  be  found  in  How  to  Read  Faster.  Included: 
vocabulary  building  .  .  .  reading  for  central  ideas. 
Written  in  comic  style.  For  junior  and  senior  high 
students.  Write  Dow  Coming  Corp.,  Midland, 
Mich.  Paper.  10c. 

Free  Film  on  Favorite  Pet  ...  is  Member  of 
the  Family.  Featured:  care  and  training  of  dogs. 
Narrated  by  “Buttons,”  a  mixed-breed.  Write 
Association  Films,  346  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
26  min. 

Way  to  Master  Fears  ...  is  shown  in  What  Are 
You  Afraid  Of?  by  Franz  Alexander.  Discussed: 
hidden  causes  of  many  teen-age  anxieties.  In¬ 
sights  from  modem  psychiatry  are  stressed.  For 
high  school  students.  Science  Research  Associates, 
57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  48p.  Paper. 
50c. 

For  Help  in  Teaching  With  Recordings  .  ,  . 
write  for  Curriculum  Chart:  The  Art  of  Teaching 
With  Recordings.  Included:  music  .  .  .  rhythms 
.  .  .  language  arts.  Illustrated.  American  Book 
Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  Free. 

Emphasis  Is  on  Conservation  .  .  The  Long 
Flight.  Film  shows  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans  .  .  . 
explains  habits  of  wildfowl  and  their  journeys 
across  great  stretches  of  the  world.  Write  British 
Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y. 
20.  2  reels.  To  rent:  $2.50;  to  buy:  $55. 

To  Build  Better  Citizens  ...  try  using  When 
Men  Are  Free.  Brief  explanations  of  freedoms  and 
responsibilities  under  which  Americans  live.  From 
the  Citizenship  Education  Project.  Many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  illustrations.  Included:  suggestions  for 
discussion  and  activities.  Houghton  Mifflin,  2 
Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  167p.  $2.84. 

Films  for  Band  and  Orchestra  .  .  .  have  just 
been  released.  Purposes:  to  demonstrate  concepts 
of  both  bands  and  orchestras  .  .  .  help  pupils 
choose  instruments.  Used:  “direct-to-audience” 
approach.  Five  films  in  the  series.  Color.  Write 
Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago 
1,  Ill. 

Background  on  New  Muslim  Democracy  ...  is 
found  in  Pakistan:  Faith  Builds  a  New  Force  in 
Asia.  Covered:  current  problems  .  .  .  difficulties 
of  partition  .  .  .  evacuee  problem  ,  .  .  Kashmir 
issue.  Write  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash  25,  D.C. 
Dept,  of  State  Pub.  No.  4977.  5c. 

Story  of  Seasons  and  Growing  Things  ...  is 
told  for  children  in  Wait  for  the  Sunshine,  by 
Glenn  O.  Blough.  Lively  presentation  of  scientific 
information.  Timely  for  spring.  Illustrations  by 
Jeanne  Bendick.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  $2.25. 

5000  Years  of  History  ...  is  title  of  a  new 
booklet  filled  with  maps.  Included:  world  maps 
in  color  from  3000  B.C.  to  present.  Excerpted 
from  the  new  edition  of  the  American  Peoples 
Encyclopedia.  Write  School  and  Library  Division. 
Spencer  Press,  179  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
Ill.  Free. 
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